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IT’S THE BURMESE JUNGLE ALL OVER AGAIN — altimeters, 


MISSING WALKER FOUND AFTER 30 YEARS! a i anda 


— BRIGHT TOO SOON — 


Let’s ask the burning question 
immediately: who will Hamish 
Brown support when Scotland 
play Morocco in the World Cup? 


Long-time readers may well 
recall when almost every issue 
included strange articles by 
strangely-named people from 
the downright strange Pine- 
apple Society. This was the 
Nottingham Uni Hillsoc, most of 
whom have now acquired proper 
jobs and sensible haircuts; but 
not quite all, it seems. TAC 
hears that former member Simon 
Waddicor, aka Captain Corbett, 
has married. Nothing unusual 
about that, but the guests’ 
tables at the reception were 
named after an eclectic scat- 
tering of hills: Mungrisdale 
Common, Black Dung Hill, Cleeve 
Hill, Brown Cow Hill, Cadair 
Berwyn, Stac Pollaidh, Place 
Fell, Dunkery Beacon, Hecla, 
and Angletarn Pikes. As if 
that wasn’t enough, guests were 
called to table/hill in order 
of height — or, rather, were 
asked to guess the order, with 
a prize on offer calculated 
from the difference between 
real and suggested ranking. And 
you think the TAC quiz is hard/ 
bizarre? (Okay, so it is. And 
the new one is on pp4-5.) 


There also used to be an 
occasional competition re send- 
ing in a picture of TAC being 
read in the most unusual/exotic 
of places. This may be revived 
after Paul Hesp kindly submit- 
ted a photograph of himself 
studying TAC34 whilst standing 
in front of a Kremlin cannon. 
Not only that, but the magazine 
was taken past the remains of 
Messrs Lenin, Stalin, and Ivan 
the Terrible. What was that 
about your Editor being the 
new Hill Tsar? 


For all the focus on Munroists, 
it’s odd that no-one has kept 
a list of Corbetteers. It’s 
not even easy to guess how 
many there might be — 100? 200 
tops? Your Ed collects such 
info via TGO’s Baggerwatch, 
but completers can also contact 
James Lamb. After a rare Corbs/ 
Muns same-day finish, James is 
keeping tabs generally. He's 
at Burnside Cottage, Balmblae, 
Falkland, Fife, KY15 7BS. 
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First balls out of the bag: 
Dave Hewitt, Perkin Warbeck 


Group of Death: 


Graham Benny, Alan Blanco, 
James Fenton, Mick Furey, Grant 
Hutchison, David Purchase, 
Graeme Semple, Gordon Smith, 


Ken Stewart 


Drawn at home: 
Craig Smillie, Chris Tyler 


Fourth official: 
Abbey Road Studios 


Grey away strip: 
Top-tidied Liathach (see page 10) 


Details of subs etc on pl2. Only back 
issues available: TAC2, 4-11, 14, 16, 19, 
24, 27-28, 31, 33, 34 plus a very few 
of TACI 2, 13, 20, 21, 23, 26, 29, 30, 
32. £1 each inc p&p, £2.50 for three, £3 
for four-to-eight, £4 for nine-to-thirteen, 
£5 for fourteen plus. Cheques: The 
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http://www.gla.ac.uk/Subject/Hill/ 


TAC/ 

(TAC homepage) 
http://www.gla.ac.uk/Subject/Hill/ 
(Blanco’s Mountain Centre) 


Apologies for mentioning housekeep- 
ing matters, but could whoever sent 
in a subscription cheque signed 
‘RO Merritt’ 
with an address too? 


Readers may wonder why this TAC (or 


review of Andrew Dempster’s new 
Grahams book. Let’s just say that 
while TAC never really expected a 
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please get in touch 


has not included a 


Alan Blanco — whose 


From all Nevisport and Tiso, plus: 

The Parish of Saint Rathclyde: 
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Outdoor Survival Shop, |56 Buchanan St 
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St, Inverness; 89 Grampian Rd, Aviemore 
Ellis Brigham, Belford Rd, Fort William 
Munros, |4 Bank St, Aberfeldy, and 

Unit 2, Atholl Rd, Pitlochry 

Clachaig Inn, Glen Coe 

Green Welly Shop, Tyndrum 

Down north: 

Freetime, |-2 Market St, Carlisle 
Needle Sports, 56 Main St, Keswick 
LD Mountain Centre, 34 Dean St, 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne 

Sportspages, Caxton Walk, 94-96 
Charing Cross Rd, London 

Cotswold Camping, 6A Oxford Rd, 
Manchester 

Deep south: 

Hunting Raven, |9 Cheap St, Frome 
Any Offas: Climber and Rambler, 

Pont Y Pair, Betws-Y-Coed 


Phone TAC on: 01259-761875 
Fax TAC on: 0141-423-9332 


email: 

Editorial address: 
Dave.Hewitt@dial.pipex.com 
Warbeck is at warb@sghurol.demon.co.uk 


Printed by Clydeside Press: 37 High St, 
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work is the rock on which Dempster 
built — has not even been sent a 
courtesy copy. Very poor. 


Late news: linking with Pete 
Drummond’s p18 letter re an Orange 
mobile phone aerial on Broomy Law, 
over four hundred of these, each 15m 
high, have started springing up in 
Northern Ireland without planning 
permission. More details next time. 
It’s all somewhat ironic given the 
name of the company concerned. 


LACHLAN’S 
LAST 
MUNRO 

by Grant 
Hutchison 


“Tm not climbing it,” said 
Lachlan, suddenly. “Start the 
car again. Let’s go home.” 

I paused, one hand on the 
door handle, and was 
momentarily speechless. 
“But. But. Lachie, this is it. 
Our last Munro. Are youll?” 

“Aye, man. Sick is right. 
Sick to have bought into 
such a pointless endeavour 
in the first place. Get back 
in the car, I said — there’s no 
use going on.” 

I leaned on the car roof and gazed across at him. “What do you mean, no point? We’ll be Munroists, Lachie! 
It’s an achievement!” 

“Pah! Achievement! We’ll have climbed a few hundred hills written down by some dead guy. That’s not an 
achievement. An achievement’s something, solid, something lasting, something that makes a difference, that you 
can point at and say, ‘I did that.”” 

I rubbed my forehead. “The achievement is in the self-discipline and hard work it takes, Lachie.” 

“Oh aye. Self-discipline. But you and I know it takes us more self-discipline not to climb a hill whenever we get 
the chance. Congratulating Munroists for self-discipline is like congratulating fat people for their determination in 
hoovering up cakes.” 

“OK. Maybe. In some cases.” Then, hopefully: “But why don’t we just hoover up this last one anyway? Given 
that we are weak and undisciplined characters, let’s indulge ourselves one last time.” 

“For what, man? For a name on a list kept by the sort of people who think it’s smart to spell “compleat’ the way 
Izaak Walton did in 1653?” 

“And there’s a badge too,” I offered. (Lachlan liked badges.) 

“Well, there’s an opportunity to purchase a badge, as I understand it,” said Lachlan dismissively. (He liked free 
badges.) 

I decided to change tack. “But why don’t we just climb it, then, and not tell anyone? Then we wouldn’t have the 
embarrassment of having our names on the list.” 

Lachlan whooped his derision. “Oh man, that’s terrible! That’s pathetic! We buy the whole daft package in 
secrecy? You’ve just invented the Munroist’s equivalent of bulimia!” 

“So what do we do, then? Just go home and forget it? Have this single, solitary hill sitting out here for the next 
forty years, that we must never climb for fear of becoming Munroists?” 

“No no. What we do is we go home and tell people what we’ve done, and why we’ve done it. That we’ve 
chosen not to play the game. People’ll like that. They’Il admire it.” 

“Some people will, maybe. Sad, perverse, huffy people.” 

“Well, OK, yes, maybe initially there’ll be sad, perverse, huffy people. But once they’ve done what we’ve 
done, and there’s a group of us, more people’ll get interested. Eventually we’ll have a whole alternative culture to 
the Munroists, man! It’ll be great!” 

I thought about this for a while. “So we’ll have our own list, really. One that’s almost identical to the real 
Munroist list, just easier to get on to. That’s what your saying, isn’t it?” 

Lachlan opened his mouth, closed it, and frowned for a moment. Then, wearily: “Ach, sod it, man, let’s just climb 
the bugger and be done with it, eh?” 

And we did. But we never told anyone. 

Well. Not until now, I suppose. 


An uphill struggle? 


Another year, another hellish hillish quiz. Postal entries close with first delivery on 1/2/98 (TAC, 138 West Stirling St, 
Alva, Clacks, FK12 5EN), or by email at 9pm that same day (Dave.Hewitt @dial.pipex.com). TAC36 (including the 
answers) not published until late March, but entrants will be told how they performed long before then. As ever, the quiz 
is graded V Diff overall, and HVS in places; but this year sees a few Easy pitches with multiple routefinding choices. 
Last year’s average score of 39.5% is expected to rise — there'll be trouble if it doesn’t. Indeed, anyone shown by the 
league table not to be performing up to scratch will be closed down and replaced by a Government hit squad. 

100 points available, although, as ever, the compilers may also reward inventive thinking. And the other old rule still 
applies: a “right wrong” answer, ie not really what we were wanting, may still pick up half marks. Prizes are negotiable, 
but the winner acquires a TAC sub, the one remaining and very rare TAC33 sweatshirt (XL), plus a punnet of TACit 
goodies. Second and third places get less of the same, whilst the backmarker picks up the coveted booby prize: a 
copy of that rough-stuff bible, More footpath walks in Mid Herts for motorists. 5 


1 First Xt 

In 1997: 

1a Whose feet no longer walked “along England's greenest hills”? (2) 
1b What was officially scrapped then went to Mars? (2) 

1c Which company was banned from using the Matterhorn? (2) 


id What Strathspey placename adorned the new limited edition Land-Rover Discovery (heated door mirrors, dished 
alloy wheels, V8i automatic, £25495 on the road): (a) Braeriach (b) Glenfeshie (c) Abernethy (d) Aviemore? (1) 


1e Was Brandon Rock: (a) a martial arts movie based on a Graham Greene novel and starring Sean Connery; (b)a US 
¥4-finalist in the World Championship 800 metres; (c) a pinnacle which fell off Brandon Mountain due to frost damage; 
(d) the Dean of Lincoln Cathedral who resigned although cleared of alleged sex with an assistant verger? (7) 


1f What two words connect an option in each of 1d and 1e with the person currently attempting a continuous round of 
Munros, Corbetts, and Grahams? (2) 


1g What 2000ft/61 Oft structure was completed at a cost of £18 billion? (2) 
1h What linked Suilven with Foinaven and Schiehallion? (2) 
1i Which Graham moved up the chart from Moray to the Outer Hebrides? (2) 


1j Who were to be seen in a passionate clinch in A Life Less Ordinary. 
(a) Cameron Diaz and Ewan McGregor; or (b) Cameron McNeish and Jimmie Macgregor? (7) 


1k Who dined on gravad /ax with dill and mustard sauce, cream of Jerusalem soup, roast rack of lamb, raspberry 
creme brulée, and petit fours, and then staggered up Ben Nevis? (2) 


2 Election Selection 

2a Which two 1997 General Election constituencies were named after specific hills (ie not High Peak or Ochil)? (2) 
2b Inthe most hill-filled General Election constituency, which loser shared a name with two categories of hill? (2) 
2c Which political party was founded by John Muir? (2) 

2d What connects the Labour victory with Ynys Mon? (2) 

2e What useless item of hillwalking equipment displeased the new government? (2) 


3 Notable new table 

3a How many attempts were needed to successfully clone Dolly the Sheep: (a) 277 (b) 279 (c) 284? (1) 

3b To how many days in jail was Louise Woodward sentenced: (a) 277 (b) 279 (c) 284? (1) 

3¢ On which hill might Jacob have climbed a ladder but failed to fill his bag? (2) 

3d What connects Beinn a’Ghlo with W H Smith? (7) 

3e What connects Hamish M Brown and Barbara M Tulloch? (7) 

3f Which hill was Hamish M Brown describing in 1988: “— under snow has the curvaceous purity of a Marilyn’? (2) 
3g Which Munro recently became 130 tonnes lighter? (2) , 

3h What do A’Chralaig and Sgor Gaoith (and no other Munros) now have in common? (2) 


4a The name of which film character derives from a map reference in a movie director's home town? (2) 


4b “I crept forward and peered over. Having had my face close to lumps of rock for the past two hours | at first found 
it hard to focus. This was not surprising, for there was nothing between me and the valley a thousand feet below. Small 
objects at the bottom, the size and colour of golf balls, were, | assumed, sheep.” 


Where was Ludovic Kennedy: (a) Forcan Ridge; (b) Fiacaill Ridge; (c) Pinnacle Ridge; (d) Myra Breckinridge? (1) 
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4c Ernest Hemingway, 1932: “There are only three true sports: bull-fighting, mountain climbing, and — ; the rest are 
merely games.” Is the third (a) boxing; (b) motor racing; (c) marlin fishing; (d) Marilyn bagging? (1) 

4d Which poetry compilation published in 1982 (with a follow-up in 1997) made Cameron McNeish seriously unhappy 
with its opening line: “This anthology amassed itself like a cairn”? (2) 


4e “—could go on like this for years ... their habit of standing motionless means they'll never have to worry about old 
age slowing them down. They'll still be the most fun you can have with your cagoule on.” Who, in September 1997? (2) 


5 The Irish Question 

Which Irish Marilyn: 5a was hit by a landslide in May? 5b is where angels fear to tread? 5c should be visited by the boss 
of the Rambler's Association? 5d is 8736 times as high as its name? (1 point each, plus 1 point bonus for all correct) 
6 Everest the quite hard way 

6a Which Scottish band released the album track Mount Everest? (1) 

6b Which Scottish band released (on the same label) the album Mount Everest? (7) 

6c Which Beatles album had Mount Everest as its working title? (7) 


6d Which eighties iconoclast and regular Thursday night cultural commentator said that his favourite item of clothing 
was “a sharkskin suit made by Timothy Everest, the greatest bespoke tailor on the planet”? (7) 


6e Which Irish Marilyn could be renamed Everest? (1) 
6f Which other 8000m mountain recently formed a plant-hire company to build a pyramid? (7) 
6g This pyramid will contain 87,250,000 bricks (roughly), with a base width of approx 300 feet. How high will it be? (7) 


7 Abroad cairns 
7a What peak plummeted on Plymouth? (2) 
7b What single theme links these four pairings of hills and nations/dependencies? (3) 


Ben More Assynt New Caledonia = 
Snowdon Saint Helena (0) 
Snaefell Seychelles Saeee Be 
The Sneug Haiti 


7c Which mountain is this? (1) fas ra ly 


7d These characters all crop up in a Scottish hill context. Translate. ne 
(1 point each, plus 1 point bonus for all correct) 


(a) (b) (c) v (d) (e) Y Peet ak 
ae” IR ° 7 ° By ° 24 


8 Rag bag 

8a The quiz wouldn't be the quiz without a placename in which no letters are repeated. If Edinburgh is 9:9 and Glen 
Quharity 12:12, what two-word 13:13 appears on a tree-covered spur on a Scottish Outdoor Leisure map? (2) 

8b What horse won the one-fifteen at Cheltenham on 14/11: (a) Hillwalk; (6) Mountain Ridge; (c) Bonington’s Bottom? (1) 
8c What connects Streap, Ben Creggan, and Nicky Campbell? (2) 

8d Which western body of water announces that a king might have to move? (2) 

8e Which Munro was pictured in the advert also featuring this terrible poem entitled “Welcome to my home”? (2) 


| have a Guest House that sits on a hill, ! am centrally situated for scenic trips, 

Into July you can see snow still, Which will bring a smile to your precious lips, 
With bar and excellent food, So do not hesitate, book up soon, 

Do call in if you're in the mood, When I'll do my best to reserve you a room. 


(Advert from Holiday and Short Break Guide 1997, Argyll, the Isles, Loch Lomond, Stirling and Trossachs Tourist Board.) 
8f What connects Cruach nam Fearna with Mr Ting Ming Siong of Sibu, Sarawak? (2) 


8g Low-level practical question: four hill-names are chiselled into a tree-bucket thing outside the Thistle Centre in 
Stirling. Three are Ben Vorlich, Stuc a’Chroin, and Dumyat. What's the fourth? (2) 


8h Trainspotting practical question: ScotRail coach 52458 contains an OS map of north Scotland. What island is named 
on the edge of the map halfway along Loch Ness? (a) Isle of Skye; (b) Isle of Mull; (c) Isle of Man; (d) Mallorca? (1) 

9 The Final Solutions 

Explain these six equations. 9c and 9d are trigonometry. (2 points each, plus 1 point bonus for all correct) 

9a Salt + Brick = Sugar + Loaf = Mange tout 9b Creise + Conival = Little Conval + Meikle Conval = Shin + Shiel = Lomond 


9c Little Conval 9d 9e Of 
+ East Lomond Spidean Coire nan Clach Cricket 
+ Ward's Stone east + Little Conval McNeish - Chess 
- Ward's Stone west - 2(Slioch) - Burn + Maps 
Spidean Coire nan Clach East Lomond Snowdon Hillwalking 
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Sron na Ciche without cliché 
W H Murray’s Mountaineering in Scotland and Undiscovered Scotland reissued 


Ken Wilson at Baton Wicks has been busy of late, reissuing hill books in omnibus form. The first two to thud 
down on TAC doormat have not been dealt with via orthodox reviews, but by bearing in mind that the 
approach, attitudes, and activities of numerous hillgoing readers will already have been consciously affected, 
or subconsciously influenced, by these books over many years. One “reassessment” — of Hamish Brown’ 
Mountain Walk / Climbing the Corbetts — will appear under your Editors name in the next SMC Journal, and 
examines Hamish’ Big Walk in the context of the subsequent Munro boom. All that, however, is a world away 
from Bill Murray and the greatest of post-war hill book pairings, as now discussed by Gordon Smith... 


t has become the stuff of cliché to describe the demise of a famous individual as the end of an era, but in the case of the recent 

death of Bill Murray, the phrase is just. For few now remain of the pre-war hard men of the Scottish mountains, and certainly 
none with such a literary reputation. This posthumous re-issue of his two most famous books, Mountaineering in Scotland and 
Undiscovered Scotland, allows us a timely opportunity to re-appraise the man and his work. 

When the review copy arrived from TAC Towers, the first thing that struck me was the photo of the author included by the 
publisher for the purpose of illustrating reviews: not a picture of Murray balaclava-ed on the Buachaille or axe-wielding in the Alps, 
but a formal portrait of the author in the uniform of an officer of the Highland Light Infantry, looking for all the world like a poet of 
the First World War. Then I realised how apt was the picture, and how appropriate the comparison: for Wilfred Owen and Murray, 
Romantics both at heart, wrote their best works in reaction to their experience of war, which both saw as a perversion of Nature. 
Whereas Owen’s response was Keatsian, plunging into empathetic sensations, Murray, like Wordsworth, sought escape in the 
what he perceived to be the divine and Natural order of the hills. 

Escape is the operative word: Mountaineering in Scotland was written in various PoW camps following Murray’s capture at 
Tobruk. Originally composed on toilet paper (he used pages of the Complete Works of Shakespeare for his ablutions, thereby 
becoming, the earliest-known contributor to TAC’s Bard v Glencoe debate), the manuscript was found by the Gestapo, who, 
believing, it to be a form of code, interrogated him at uncomfortable length. He was fortunate to escape with his life, if not his 
manuscript: he then began again the labour of recreating a record of his pre-war climbs. It may be noted that evidence of Murray’s 
desire to escape from the evils of the war to happier past experience is to be found not only in the subject matter, but in the language 
itself: it is a commonplace for writers to employ the imagery of battle in describing the hazards of mountaineering, but when Murray 
does so, he refers to grape-shot, to campaigning seasons, to Nelson at Copenhagen — all images from another era, safely at arm’s 
length from his own war. 

Nevertheless, his combat experience must, as it did with millions of others, have proved indelible and ultimately inescapable. As 
I write this review, | have in front of me a letter from Bill Murray in which he very kindly congratulates me on a piece I once wrote 
satirising guidebook writers: in passing, he metaphorizes your humble reviewer’s pen into a “six-shooter’, and refers to himself and 
fellow SMC worthies as “the riddled corpse”. Whereas the former metaphor is capable of being seen as an image derived from 
cowboy movies, I found it astonishing, and still do, that the latter could be so (apparently) casually used by someone who was so 
nearly that very thing. In an article for fountain in 1979, he described his capture by the 15th Panzers thus: 


They machine-gunned the ground for five minutes till all was still. Then the crews climbed 
out to deal with any survivors. I was one of the lucky few. I rose to my feet and was 

faced by a young tank commander ... He was just as raw-nerved as I. In his position, 

with the crying need to release tension, I could imagine myself squeezing the trigger. 


Perhaps in those two little metaphors we can see evidence not only of Murray’s escapism, but also of a subconscious recollection 
of the reality he was trying to escape from. 
Emotion recollected in tranquillity is, of course, Wordsworth’s own formula for poetry, and in Murray’s enforced tranquillity of 
the PoW camp, he sought to recollect positive emotions. He says in the Mountain article: 
I had in mind to say what I'd found of beauty, effort, fun, and delight. I would try 
for the truth only, and while knowing it could never be said, still I would try. 
It is no accident that he uses the language of the Romantic poet here, and there seems to be a deliberate echo of Keats’ Ode on a 
Grecian Urn: 
‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty, '— that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 
Just as Keats sees in the urn a silent symbol of the eternal verities, so Murray turns to the Scottish mountains. In the essay 
Crowberry Gully in Winter, he describes a profound moment: 
A mysterious twilight, like that of an old chapel at vespers, pervaded these highest 
slopes of the Buachaille. We stood at the everlasting gates, and as so often happens at the 
close of a great climb, a profound stillness came upon my mind, and paradoxically, the 
silence was song and the diversity of things vanished. 


His response to the mountain is hardly different from Keats’ Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought / As doth eternity ... 
Itis, however, with the pantheism of Wordsworth that Murray has most in common. The quotation above is a typical expression 
of the fundamental theme of his mountain books, namely that all things Natural are divinely interconnected, and that on the hill we 
sometimes have a powerful awareness of this. This concept is not of course exclusive to either Wordsworth or Murray: various 
prophets head to the hills for the same reason in the Bible, and a decade after \fountaineering in Scotland, Jack Kerouac was doing, 
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likewise in The Dharma Bums. Murray’s clearest exposition of the 
theme is found in what is arguably his finest essay, The Evidence of 
Things Not Seen: 


Toward four o'clock in the morning we returned to Glen 
Etive. Our most sanguine expectations had been met; 
our eyes feasted and our hearts elated. We had set out 
in search of adventure; and we had found beauty. Thus 
we had found them both in a fuller sense; for in the 
architecture of hill and sky, as in great art and music, 
there is an everlasting harmony with which our own 
being had this night been made one. 


The philosophy of this essay is almost Buddhist, and would elicit 
nods of agreement from Kerouac’s Zen beatniks. He goes even 
further in On the Rannoch Wall in Winter, where he contrasts the 
horizontal of Rannoch Moor with the vertical of the Buachaille, and 
sees in their juxtaposition a sort of harmony of Yin and Yang: 


Wherever there is a union of the pairs of opposites so perfect that Reason confounded 
cries: ‘Two distincts, division none!’ there too is an exceeding and eternal weight of beauty. 


The philosophy may be oriental; the language, however, is derived from the English literary tradition, and in particular the great 
essayists such as Hazlitt. I do not intend to examine Murray’s debt to Hazlitt at length: I would direct anyone interested to 
The Ice Climbers, an excellent piece by Jim Perrin which may be found in his collection On and Off the Rocks. I would, however, 
like to explore the possible influence of the Victorian critic Ruskin on Murray. That he had read Ruskin is clear, given that he 
quotes him briefly on page 54 of Mountaineering in Scotland. What is not clear, but nevertheless is an interesting subject for 
speculation, is whether he had read Ruskin’s Modern Painters, and in particular, the chapter Of the Open Sky. In this essay, 
Ruskin argues that the sky has an immense importance in art, and that the beauties of sunrise and sunset have moral significance, 
offering, us divine messages. The finest portrayals of the sky, he says, are to be found in the works of JM W Turner. Consider 
now the very first paragraph of Mountaineering in Scotland: 


It was ten o'clock at night, in Glen Brittle. The June sun had left our little cluster of 
tents, which nestled behind a screen of golden broom between the Atlantic and the 
Cuillin. Eastward, the peaks were written along the sky in a high, stiff hand. High 
above us, the brown precipice of Sron na Ciche, which reacts, chameleon-like, to 
every subtle change of atmosphere, was dyed a bright blood-red in the setting sun. 


The sensuous description of the colours of sunset, the juxtaposition of sky, sea and landscape: all are suggestive of Turner. 
Note also the implied moral dimension of the third sentence: not only is it a vivid and economical description of the ridge; but it 
also contains a suggestion of the biblical Writing on the Wall. 

Murray’s work is notable for such brilliant descriptions of the sky. Here, he creates an astonishing picture in three simple 
sentences. Like Coleridge, he is able effortlessly to convey a sense of the supernatural in his nightscape: 


The moon was new-risen. It balanced like a yellow apple on the black barb of 
Schichallion. The flood of its mellow light poured far across the moor of Rannoch. 


Ruskin’s influence aside, there may be another reason why Murray writes so poetically of the sky. We remember the famous lines 
from Wilde’s The Ballad of Reading Gaol: 

I never saw a man who looked 

With such a wistful eye 

Upon that little tent of blue 

Which prisoners call the sky. 


Perhaps the fact that Murray was a prisoner for so long may have something to do with his ravishing descriptions: they are yet 
another means of escape from physical and mental captivity. 

I have said little in this review about the mountaineering exploits and achievements recorded in the two books: but in the 
history of Scottish climbing, these must be considered significant landmarks. The Cioch and Crack of Doom in Skye, Slav Route 
and Rubicon Wall on Ben Nevis, Clachaig Gully; Rannoch Wall, Crowberry Gully and North Buttress of the Buachaille in winter: 
all perhaps now surpassed in technical difficulty by modern mixed routes, but quite literally cutting edge in the 1930s. Murray’s 
climbing skill, determination and courage would have been enough to earn him his place in the Hall of the Mountain Kings; his 
greater achievement, however, was to transform these experiences into an artistic form which cries out de profundis about the 
beauty of Nature and the strength of the human spirit in the face of adversity, and of how the imagination can escape physical 
confinement: 

When I looked to the mountains of the future from behind barbed wire, I thought ... not 
only of solemn hours but of the familiar joys of mountaineering, for in these too there is 
beauty: dawdling under a blue sky up the crest of a sun-warmed ridge; the irrepressible 
gaiety of rope-mates, forcing wet slabs in mist and windy rain; stimulating doubts 

upon the blue ice-bulge in an unclimbed gully, the plunge into a shining tarn; the 
crackling fire in an inn after a blizzard — the beauty of living and of life itself. 


Mountaineering in Scotland and Undiscovered Scotland, Baton Wicks, £9.99, ISBN 1 898573 23 9 
tT 


Its been a while since TAC discussed “Electric” streams or lochs. The idea comes from Electric Brae in Ayrshire, 
and involves any tarmac or water which appears to slope the wrong way, or any loch which drains in both 
directions. There are surprisingly many of these, but little new information of late. Perhaps the world has been 
waiting, eagerly, for hot theories and revelations. Perhaps not. Either way, Graham Benny hasnt forgotten ... 


Both sides the Clyde 


Noo, Sark runs tae the Solway strands, 
And Tweed runs tae the ocean, 
Tae mark where Englands province stands ... 


“Parcel of Rogues”, Robert Burns 


Wouldn’t it be nice and neat if there was a wee electric stream 
connecting the Sark and Tweed, or their tributaries, to provide 
a “proper” geographical boundary to fit Bums’ definition? 

With this in mind I started a search of the relevant OS maps, as one usually does anyway in the dark and dreary arse- 
end of the year when most spare time is spent indoors. (Although nowadays map searches tend to be devoted to finding 
obscure names and features for quiz answers!) The obvious starting point was around the watershed on the political 
border, but this revealed nothing more than a few areas where there was probably plenty of water lying about, trying to 
decide whether to seep away to the North Sea or the Atlantic — but no definitive thin blue lines. The search widened. 

Before I realised how far from the Border I had travelled, cartographically speaking, there it was, like the treasure on 
a pirate’s map: a blue line joining the west-flowing Garvald Bum and the east-flowing Tarth Water near Dolphinton. The 
Tarth soon became the Lyne Water which in turn flowed into the Tweed. But following the Garvald westwards into the 
South Medwin then into the Clyde near Camwath ... the Clyde! Wait a minute; this won’t do, I must have missed 
something. Back to the map, frantically searching for an elusive blue line anywhere south of this shocking discovery. 
Soon another candidate revealed itself, running east-west across the flats between Biggar and Broughton and joining the 
Tweed and Clyde at their closest points. But it was still the Clyde and not something more acceptable like the Nith. 

Perhaps searching, maps was not the correct approach. There was another possible source of information, with an 
impeccable pedigree: the editor’s wee stroll up the country without crossing water (allegedly). Re-reading the first 
chapter of Walking The Watershed eventually led, on Day 11, to an unavoidable water crossing — between Biggar and 
Broughton! “Now, between roads nine and ten, comes an awkward obstacle ... The wide strath connecting Clyde and 
Tweed, seven miles in length, contains a daunting irrigation ditch: sluggish and deep, steep muddy banks dropping to 
dark, reedy water giving no hint of a bottom ... So flat is this stretch of land between the two great rivers that times of 
exceptional flood see the Clyde burst its banks and spill into the Tweed — technically creating an island of Scotland 
north of here.” Confirmation, alas! 

The implications of this (almost) natural boundary were initially too hornfic to contemplate. Where, geographically, did 
England’s province stand? On this evidence, it could be argued that the whole of south-west Scotland belongs to the 
English land mass. As an Ayrshireman, born and bred, my own Scottish credentials were now under threat. A retreat to 
the pub to regroup my thoughts was called for. Over a few pints of Greenmantle Ale, brewed in Broughton, right on the 
“Scottish” bank of this usurper of an electric stream, the full horrors unfolded. The great heroes of Scottish history — 
William “Braveheart” Wallace, Robert the Bruce, and even Rabbie Bums himself — were all from the wrong side of 
the watery divide. And more moder Scottish heroes would have to be removed from future history books — Bill 
Shankly, Alex Ferguson, Ally MacLeod ... (OK I’m a closet Ayr United fan). My only consolation seemed to be that at 
least when I moved from Ayrshire to Glasgow I had chosen the north, Scottish, side of the Clyde to live on. But hold on: 
the Biggar/Broughton ditch is an artificial feature and must have been constructed long after the time of the historical 
heroes, so they were redeemed. That still left the rest of us in limbo ... until salvation arrived in the shape of the 
Abberley Hill saga in TAC32’s Baggerwatch column! Applying the Abberley Uncertainty Principle, the status of this 
artificial feature is open to debate, and thus cannot be considered to exist until a decision is reached. 

But the AUP (“Ey up?” Is thee Derbyshire, me duck? — Ed.) might also apply in reverse to the original Border 
problem. There is a short stretch of supposedly dry ground at Note o’ the Gate (NT588029) between the Caddroun 
Bum, which flows Solwaywards, and the Swire Sike, which makes it to the Tweed. Anyone got a JCB? 


Ed. — But for how long will the AUP apply? Read David Purchase on p13. Also of interest is a passage from 
p319 of David Marshall’ excellent Best Walks in Ireland: “... here is one of the few places I have experienced 
that peculiar phenomenon of water running uphill. One December morning whilst ambling up the bohereen 
over Bull Bog and towards Monicknew Bridge, after a night of incomparably heavy rain ... my head bowed 
towards the horizon, the river coursing over the asphalt was actually running, at a most alarming rate, straight 
uphill towards me ... it was an illusion created somehow by the route of the bohereen up the flanks of Monicknew 
Glen and the height of the hedges there. But it was only by making myself very conscious of my footfall that I 
convinced myself that I was slowly climbing, and that the water running toward me was actually going downhill. 
This phenomenon continued for several hundred metres as I progressed up the glen. Safe as it is, it can be a very 
disorienting experience after a few minutes, creating the strangest sensation in your stomach.” 
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It was never going to be appropriate for either your Editor or Alan Blanco to review Derek Bearhops 
new edition of Munro’s Tables, since both have been involved, to varying degrees, in the consultation/ 
publication process. But TAC of all places should definitely include a review, and its good to have Ken 


Stewart on hand to offer a few measured words: 


THE HEADLINES have been well trailed. Eight new Munros 
and one deletion. Bearhop claims (a bit controversially) that 
the 1981 changes “have become accepted as being 
sympathetic to Munro’s philosophy” and that the present 
changes “‘seek to take this approach to its natural conclusion.” 
I’ve already written a TAC33 vox pop on this and don’t have 
too much of a quarrel with it, though the drop and distance 
approach of the interesting article by David Purchase in the 
1997 SMC Journal is arguably more consistent with Munro’s 
approach. 

After a short introduction — I'd like a bit more discussion 
and explanation of the philosophy — the Munros and Tops 
are listed in the usual way. I’ve noted three errors in grid 
references of Munros: Carn Aosda should be NO134792 (the 
figure given is for Carn Bhinnein) and there are single digit 
misprints in two of the South Cluanie Ridge (Creag nan Damh 
is NG983111— not 913111, and Sgurr an Doire Leathain is 
NH015099— not 015199). Three Munros have sizeable height 
drops. Beinn a’Ghlo and Carn a’ Coire Boidheach (Lochnagar) 
both go down 8m and Sgiath Chuil drops by 14m. 

On the Tops, again I feel a good job has been done, on the 
whole. The “seven summits” with over 30m drop noted in the 
Murdo tables (but not in previous Munro’s tables) have been 
introduced as new Tops, and it’s hard to quibble with any of 
the fifteen deletions. The other two new Tops are more 
controversial. Little Pap on Lochnagar (a previous deletion) is 
marginal but, being subjective, can’t be criticised too much. 

However, the entry for Knight’s Peak (on the Pinnacle Ridge 
of Sgurr nan Gillean) gives very serious cause for concern 
because it seems very doubtful that it can be logically 
sustained. The height of Knight’s Peak is not given by the 
OS, so the SMC measured it with a “precision altimeter”. Much 
more detail of this would need to be given before a case is 
convincingly made for such a detailed and marginal measure. 
To qualify for the tables with a zero decimal accuracy (0D) 
measure of 914m (as quoted), Knight’s Peak would have to be 
914.4m (to 1D accuracy), so the SMC must have evidence of 
this, to this accuracy. This would require (a) an altimeter able 
to read to 0.01mB accuracy, (b) a reference point (where?) of 
height known to 0.1m accuracy, and (c) knowledge of the 
atmospheric conditions between Knight’s Peak and the 
reference point in order to convert pressure to height (and to 
assume a standard atmosphere wouldn’t do — Skye isn’t 
usually standard! ). 

Of course there is a precedent for this sort of thing. Munro 
and friends did this with the “precision altimeter” of their day 
on Beinn an Lochain and claimed it as over 3000ft on the 
grounds that the top with height not given by OS was 50ft 
higher than the other. It is entirely apparent in clear conditions 
that this is not the case yet the tables propagated the myth for 
many years. 

Convincing evidence is required for Knight’s Peak, and I do 
not see how altimeter measures can give what is claimed. What 
we have looks more like a campaign to include a difficult peak 
rather than an objective search for truth. Perhaps the 7ables 
are not the place for a detailed explanation of the method 
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used. Maybe the right place is the next SMC Journal. But | 
think it’s mission impossible. 

Another question is whether all Tops have been attached 
to the “right” Munro, ie the one to which the drop is least. 
This has been tidied up for Liathach and, by promotion, for 
An Stuc. However, Toman Coinich in the Fannichs should 
(very clearly) be a Top of Sgurr Breac, not A’Chailleach, and 
Diollaid a’ Chairn should (more marginally) be a top of Aonach 
Beag (Alder) rather than of Carn Dearg. The massacre of Tops 
on The Saddle means that Sgurr nan Ceathreamhnan, Sgurr 
Fiona, and Sgor Gaoith take over as the Munros with most 
tops (five). The misplacement (with wrong height) of Lord 
Berkeley’s Seat on An Teallach has been cleared up. Two of 
four Tops with “contour” heights have spot heights on 
Harveys maps: 1101m for (1100c) Stob Coire Bhealaich on 
Aonach Beag (Nevis) and 1110m for (1110c) Sron Riach on 
Macdui. 

The usual list of Munroists is there, taking up more pages 
than ever, of course. Some renumbering has been done to 
move the “unknown Munroist” (there are no doubt many) 
from 277 to 284. 

The tables of lower mountains provide less excitement. Two 
Corbetts disappear: Beinn Talaidh (Mull) because it’s under 
2500ft, and Corrieyairack Hill, a duplicate of Gairbeinn but 
now known to be lower. Unfortunately, a similar absurdity has 
been introduced. It is logically impossible for two points with 
less than SOOft intervening drop both to be Corbetts. This 
was Claimed for the above pair and is now claimed for Buidhe 
Bheinn and Sgurr a’ Bhac Chaolais (Glen Shiel), though not 
for other possible cases where the points of equal height are 
closer, eg Carn Liath and Creag an Dail Bheag near Braemar. It 
would have been a much more realistic use of the SMC 
“precision altimeter” to measure the relative heights of Buidhe 
Bheinn and Sgurr a’ Bhac Chaolais! 

The heights given for three Corbetts seem seriously adrift: 
Dun da Ghaoithe should be 766m, not 785m; Beinn Iaruinn 
should (probably) be 805m, not 800m; Caisteal Abhail should 
probably be 859m and certainly not 847m. Five others are 


The SMC and their steam-driven precision altimeter 


slightly out: Cam Chreag 884m (not 885m); Carn a’Chuilinn 
817m (not 816m); Meall Dubh 789m (not 788m); Beinn 
Spionnaidh 773m (not 772m); Morven 871m (not 872m). 

The main change to the list of Donalds is the addition of the 
Uamh Bheag, group at Glen Artney, giving two new Hills and 
two Tops. It’s a pity the other changes are not summarised; 
space was available. Dugland (under 2000ft), Auchope Cairn, 
and Black Law SW top (too little reascent) are three Tops which 
drop out. Notman Law (Manor Hills) comes in as a Top. 

The list of Grahams is a welcome addition to the tables and 
rounds them out satisfyingly. This is of course a ZA Cit Table 
and appears with only very small modifications. It’s a pity the 
idea of giving the drop from each summit has not been included 
in the other tables. 

The tables end with a guide to Gaelic meanings and 
pronunciation. Not being a Gaelic speaker, I’m not well qualified 


to comment. However, I’m suspicious of translations 
which seem inappropriate to mountains when a topographical 
meaning, seems available. I’m glad to see that Sgurr nan 
Gillean is now probably “gullies”, not “young men”. If An 
Garbhanach is “rough”, why isn’t An Gearanach “short 
ridge” rather than “complainer”? Could Sgurr a’ Ghreadaidh 
be “clear waters” (I’ve been on Gretta in Norway, which 
means that) rather than “torment”? 

The book’s format is the now standard SMC. The maps 
are attractive and show all Munros and Corbetts. The 
photographs are a mix of standard and unusual views. 
Altogether I think a pretty good job has been done. Pity 
about the altimeter problems. 


Munro’s Tables and other Tables of lower hills, 
The Scottish Mountaineering Trust, viii+168pp, ISBN 
0 907521 53 3, £15.95. 


DO THE CAPS FIT? — Mick Furey 


While mind-walking through some maps recently, | was struck by the use of block capitals for the names of some 
Munros. There is no apparent consistency in this, nor any apparent reason. A few, mainly western, examples: 


OS Landranger Munros in BLOCK CAPITALS 

25 LIATHACH, BEINN EIGHE 

33 BEINN FHADA, BEINN SGRITHEALL, LADHAR BHEINN, LUINNE BHEINN, 
MEALL BUIDHE (duplicated on OS40) 

41 BEN NEVIS 

42 BEN ALDER, AONACH BEAG, BEINN UDLAMAIN, CARN GORM, CARN 
MAIRG (both duplicated on OS51), SCHIEHALLION (duplicated on OS51,52) 

50 BEN CRUACHAN 

51 BEN LAWERS, BEN MORE 

56 None: not even BEN LOMOND 


Eastern areas are similarly sporadic: my old OS43 capitalises such as BRAERIACH, the minor bump of EINICH 
CAIRN, CAIRN TOUL, BEN MACDUI, and GLAS MAOL, whilst Beinn Dearg, Beinn a’Ghlo, and Beinn a’Bhuird 


appear to be written in a less bold form of capitals. 


My first thoughts were that these might be Munros over a certain height; 
or with a surface area, or even volume, in excess of some significant 
figure. Even a cursory examination disproves these ideas. The exclusion 
of Bidean nam Bian, from OS41, for instance. A height of 1150m, anda 
great sprawl of spurs (even with some carved off to the new-fangled 
Sgreamhach Munro), would surely qualify it under such criteria. Meall 
Buidhe, fine Munro that it is, isn’t in the same league as many of the 
omissions. And why should Ben Lomond be discriminated against, when 
Munros of much lesser significance are singled out for “capitalisation”? 
Where are Sgurr na Ciche, Beinn a’Bheitheir, Ben Starav, and their like? 
Actually they're still in the same positions, but you know what | mean. 


Nor can it be said that these are all “classic” or famous Munros, separate massifs, subjects of songs, or scenes 
of great events. Could it be that some hillwalking cartographer has decided that these particular Munros deserve 
more prominence than others? They can’t possibly be all visible from someone’s window, so have they been venues 
for the Ordnance Survey Mountaineering Club meet? Are they ticks on someone’s Munro list, with others to be 
upgraded later? Are they anagrammatic? 

Is this part of The Grand Conspiracy of You-Know-Who? Are they part of a projected “Challenge”, to be under- 
taken by some ever more desperate group of walkers seeking further outlets for their masochism? Are these 
Munros part of a New Age Mystic Mountains Chain (in which case they'd surely have included Creag Mystic 
Meagaidh), which promises healing for the SMC? 

What is the significance of this block capitalism of our Munros? OS40 even has some non-Munros in block caps: 
Ben Laga, Beinn Resipol, Rois-Bheinn, Sgurr na Ba Glaise, Druim Fiaclach, Croit Bheinn, Beinn Odhar Mhor, 
Beinn Odhar Bheag: all wee ones. Yet Garbh Bheinn and six Munros get standard typeface! If the top cartographical 
pedants of TAC don’t know, then they ought to be jolly well ashamed of themselves, and must go and ask some- 
body clever at once. 11 


Not walking, but thinking 


FROM THE WORD GO, TAC has been about hillwalking, 
and continues to thrive with its particular brand of radical 
and literate free-thinking. Unfortunately, the Scottish 
climber has no organ in which to discover what has been 
prescribed (or proscribed) by their bohemian gurus. Perkin 
Warbeck, in TAC33, referred to the unhappy co-existence 
of walkers and climbers, and pointed out Tom Weir as one 
of a rare group who have been seen to advocate both 
activities on TV and in print. Well, possessing neither a 
spherical red nodule on my coupon, nor a pathological 
knowledge of the Highlands, | don’t demand any reveren- 
tial contemplation. However, | do certainly emulate Tam 
in my tendency to walk and climb. 

In Scotland, the identity of the climber is more closely 
aligned with the walker than in England. Climbing at the 
cutting edge down south tends to happen on crags and in 
quarries which are strictly lowland affairs: Malham Cove, 
etc. In Scotland, the tradition is much broader, with 
climbing having merged with the more inclusive aesthetic 
spirit of simply taking to the hills. The point of climbing in 
Scotland is to succeed on routes in a high mountain 
setting; this is especially true in winter, when even 
walkers concede to some of the climber’s poncy gear. A 
distinction has to be made between the undernourished 
prepubescent waifs with haircuts out of Point Break who 
start indoors and graduate to roadside crags, and those 
heretical pre-war hard-men, romantics, nutters, artisans, 
and visionaries, whose climbing included mountaineering 
and hard Alpinism. Early Scottish climbing consistently 
involved breathtaking feats of bravery whilst vying with 
morbidly inadequate clothing and technical protection. 

| knew Alex Small from the summer of 1994 until his 
death in early 1996 at the age of 86. He was best known 
for making the first ascent of Agag’s Groove on the 
Buachaille in 1936. Alan Thomson quoted an interview 
with Alex in his book Glencoe, and mentioned his being 
resident in “darkest Crieff”. Magic, | thought, a real-life 
pioneer of the hard stuff, living in my own Holiday Town, 
hopefully noising up the tourists, poking them with a 
modified alpenstock-cum-walking-stick, generally 
confounding the denizens with erudite and colourful 
discourse on pre-war peregrinations on the steep black 
rock of distant jaggy peaks. But when | made his 
acquaintance, it was in surprising and sad circumstances. 
By 1994, he was no longer enjoying the idealised 
retirement I’d imagined for him, but was tragically 
immobile in a nursing home. To see thirty people awaiting 
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their death in physical and mental discomfort is unsettling, 
but there was something especially unnerving about the 
contrast between Alex's condition and the photos above 
his bed, taken when he was in the Alps in his thirties. The 
photos shared the wall with his watercolours of sparkling 
winter days all over the Highlands. 

What Alex and his contemporaries did was to place 
climbing in their consciousness as part of a bigger 
philosophical picture. When climbing, they were thinking. 
And when not climbing, they would be thinking anyway. In 
his introduction to Bell’s Scottish Climbs, Alex evokes the 
contrast between their urbanity, and the austerity of their 
climbing. Three gentlemen indulge their highly cultured 
sensibilities during an evening in Glasgow, before highbrow 
discussion in the “redoubtable Austin Seven” on the way 
to Glen Coe. What intrigues me is that so many of those 
who broke ground in the mountains were able to express 
their experiences in the most convoluted, far-reaching 
terms. Did the Kingshouse once ring to the sound of 
WHMurrayspeak? Did climbers stand with pints to muse 
that the Buachaille was “less clogged with the pollutions of 
mortality than is normally granted to an earthly form’? 

There was a time in my teens when | thought | could 
conceivably get round to climbing all the Munros. Now 
| simply feel that making the journeys required over many 
years, just to walk, would be a criminal waste of opportu- 
nity — at the expense of not just superb scrambles, but 
also countless classic climbs which take perfect, soaring, 
well-protected lines through jaw-dropping natural architec- 
ture. There is something deeply satisfying in witnessing a 
day of unique climatic conditions; temperature inversions 
and surreal mountain light can be heightened, | believe, by 
the circumstances of the climb. The terrific, exposed sense 
of limitless air is given a sharply defined peripheral edge 
by the proximity of vast buttresses and ridges. Climbing 
within the limit of your ability obviates the need for a change 
of underwear, and the delicious situations can be savoured. 
One can relax and marvel at the perfection of the form and 
positioning of the most secure holds. Reach a comfortable 
belay stance on one of Tom Patey’s routes, sense the 
tangible presence of the man, and salute his passage 
over the rock you're on by enjoying a roll-up. 

Keep your E7 desperates — I'll never be into unbridled 
terror. Anyway, | want to carry a rucsac containing the 
luxuries required for a grand feast, and to toast the 
mastery of those who sought a priceless, transcendent 
insight in their spirited adventures on the pure, bare stone 
of Scotland’s most beautiful mountains. 


Graeme Semple 


Last-gasp Christmas pressies? New Year goodies? Forget Teletubbies videos, 
bottles of sherry, Spice Girls CDs ... what you really really want is this stuff here: 
The Hewitts and Marilyns of Irelandby E D Clements, 48pp, £3.70 (£4.20 inc p&p): 
211 Irish Hewitts (Hills of England, Wales and Ireland over Two Thousand feet), 
and 453 Irish Marilyns (hills with 150m drop), with nine Chris Tyler drawings. 

The Hewitts and Marilyns of Wales, and The Hewitts and Marilyns of England — 

both by Alan Dawson, 24/28pp, £2 each (£2.40): 137 Hewitts, 156 Marilyns in Wales; Rare ape: 4 
178 of each in England. (These three Tables available as an £8 bundle inc p&p.) L— : 
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World Tops and Bottoms — High and low points of all countries and dependencies, by Grant Hutchison, 28pp, £2 (£2.40). 

The Murdos (Scottish 3000ft hills), and The Grahams and the New Donalds, both by Alan Dawson, 20pp, £1.70 each (£1.95). 
PC disks of all Tables bar World and /reland, £4 each: hypertext, Excel and Word. Welsh and English data all on a single £4 disk. 
Munro’s Fables, Grant Hutchison / Chris Tyler, 104pp, £5.99 (£6.50), Walking the Watershed, Dave Hewitt, 240pp, £7.99 (£9). All 
eight TACit publications, and asix-TAC sub, only £28 inc p&p! Also: Dawson’s The Relative Hills of Britain, inc update, 2506pp, 
£8 inc p&p. T-shirts: TAC33 cover, XL, L,M, £12 each or £16 with asub. A few Skye Bridge shirts remain, XL only: £9 or £12 with 
asub. TAC sub: £6. For subs/shirts, cheques to The Angry Corrie. With books, please make it TACit Press. Usual address. 


— Abberley Milk — 


Abberley Hill in Worcestershire and Milk Hill in Wiltshire 
were promoted to Marilyns in Alan Dawson’s 1997 update. 
(See also TAC32, p3.) In each case, the status is critically 
dependent on railway cuttings at the cols separating 
them from higher ground. That is to say, the drop from their 
summits to the “natural” (pre-1800) cols is less than 150m, 
whereas the drop to the track level in the cutting may be more 
than that figure. 

I suggest that neither of these hills should in fact qualify. 
I have two reasons, one conceptual and the other practical. 
On the former, it does not seem satisfactory to exclude from 
consideration things such as masts, buildings, and bridges, 
while allowing cuttings (presumably rail and road cuttings 
would both have to be allowed?) to influence the level of the 
col. It would be more consistent, in my view, to exclude ail 
artificial constructions for this purpose. Now of course many 
hills have tumuli, ancient hill forts, and so on at the top, and 
in such cases it may be impossible to locate, or determine the 
exact height of, the “natural” summit. However, I think it would 
be more logical to say that “artificial” means “AD” (or, if 
you prefer, after 1000 or 1500 AD), rather than try to 
distinguish between some nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
developments and others. 
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There is another factor too. In both cases, there was an 
existing road across the col at the natural level. The railway 
engineers naturally maintained this link by building a 
road bridge across their new line. It seems to me that for all 
practical purposes that means that the height of the col was 
not changed by the coming of the railway. Otherwise one 
would have to say, suppose, that the drop of Ben Nevis from 
continental Europe increased from 1344m to more than 1400m 
when the Channel Tunnel was opened! Now] do not suggest 
that ifan island with a 155m Marilyn were joined to the main- 
land by a 10m-high bridge then the hill should become a 
SubMarilyn. But there does seem to be a difference between 
a new bridge and one which merely retains the status quo. 

The practical reasons are, if anything, even more com- 
pelling. TAC32 reported that the col relevant to Abberley Hill 
has been filled in, and its drop is now 145m or so. (I have 
confirmed the observation, but have not been able to 
establish the reason. I surmise that the road bridge became 
unsafe and, as the railway had long been closed, it was cheaper 
to fill in the col than rebuild the bridge.) So far as Milk Hill is 
concerned, I have carried out extensive surveys in the region 


of the col at Bruce Tunnel (a tunnel on the Kennet and Avon 
Canal), which separates it from higher ground at Walbury Hill. 
There are some inconsistencies on the OS maps, even at the 
1:10000 scale; however, I have concluded that the track level is 
148m, and the drop of Milk Hill to the track is 147m, both with 
an error of 1m or less. This conclusion leaves only one minor 
anomaly on the maps, whereas any lower track height would 
lead to several more serious problems. Thus even if the railway 
cutting is regarded as defining the true height of the col, 
Milk Hill is only a SubMarilyn — a sad outcome, for it is in 
a splendid part of the country; but unavoidable nonetheless. 

We thus arrive at an intriguing conclusion. Cuttings should 
not be taken into account when determining Marilyn status — 
but, even if they were, there are no hills which are thereby 
enabled to qualify. The argument can therefore become 
entirely philosophical, unencumbered by actual facts, which 
makes it far more satisfying! 


David Purchase 


Ed. — Alan Blanco will respond to these points in TAC36, as 
part of his annual Marilyn-changes update. We discussed the 
ins and outs of the status of these two hills back in the spring, 

whilst climbing the steep hillside above Alva on one of 
the first really warm days of the year. At the time, various 
subtle and complex points were made, both for and against 
inclusion, but needless to say most of these now elude me. 

There was discussion, however, of the concept of “intent” 
with regard to summit structures (and col anti-structures such 
as cuttings). Clearly if someone builds a big cairn on a hill- 
top to make it higher — as with Ben Lawers many years ago 
— than this should not count towards the true height. 

Similarly, if someone dug an opencast cutting through a 
col with the deliberate aim of deepening that col and thus 
qualifying a neighbouring hill for some list or other, then 
that should not count either. (I know this is unlikely/absurd, 

but, as David says, we are in the realms of philosophy here.) 
In the case of these actual cuttings, neither were dug with any 
thought to the height/drop of a hill (unless some extremely 
devious nineteenth-century list-tinkerer inveigled his or 
her way on to the local planning boards). Hence it could be 
argued that there is no “intent” here, any more than if, say, a 
flash flood (or a meteor strike or a big plane crash as per 
Lockerbie) carved out a chunk of land and thus deepened the 
“natural” level of the col. These examples would, surely, be 
deemed to have deepened the col, just as recent rockfalls on 
Mount Cook in New Zealand have assuredly decreased its 
height from the long held 12345ft. Likewise for volcanic 
activity. That these overseas examples do not undermine 
(pun intended) David's 1000AD rule is simply because such 
traumatic geomorphology is unlikely in Britain. But not 
impossible: what if the Gendarme which toppled from 
the West Ridge of Gillean around a decade ago had been 
situated on the col for Am Basteir, where the dip could have 
been deepened? Height/drop change via frost damage is not 
impossible in Britain. I think what I’m saying here — and 
I’m really just thinking aloud — is that, yes, it does look like 
Abberley and Milk should return to Subdom. But precisely 
defining inclusion/exclusion parameters is nigh on imposs- 
ible, even in such a tight listing as the Marilyns. My own 
“intent” argument, for example, is immediately semi- 
scuppered by the fact that summit aerials etc are likewise 
“unintended”, yet should still not count towards the height. 

Its not easy. Anyone else have any thoughts on all this? 
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Alan Blanco: If the Editor can have a Baggerwatch column in 
TGO, he can hardly refuse an occasional Mapwatch piece ... 


Now that the OS have stopped publishing 1:10000 maps, there’s less 
scope for discoveries such as the Foinaven find of 1990. But they've 
been churning out lots of new 40x40 Landrangers in the past year, with 
the usual mishmash of good and bad. Having finally twigged to the 
existence of Munros and hillwalkers, they’ve started adding some 
names and heights previously missed, such as the An Socachs. They've } 
also corrected various existing spot heights (Sheets 40 and 49 have 
done particularly well), but as usual it’s a half-hearted effort. 

Take the 1997 Sheet 56 for example. At last The Cobbler jumps from 881m to 884m, Stob a’Choin from 865m to 
869m, and Cruach Ardrain from 1045m to 1046m. Fine, well done. Long overdue, but fine. Even some of the lower hill 
heights are corrected, eg Beinn Dubh drops from 511m to 508m. But why should Ben Vane, Beinn Luibhean, Beinn 
Chorranach and Creag Tharsuinn remain wrong? Why not get them all right fora change? 

Worse than this is the introduction of a big new error for Beinn Lochain, which is 703m on my 1986 Sheet 56 but 
697m on the 1997 edition, which has the 700m contour removed. The summit is still there on the ground; the 1:25000 
map clearly shows 697m to be the height of a lower top. So someone has deliberately removed the summit height 
and inserted a lower one. This suggests undertrained and underpaid staff at work. Or maybe they're just born sloppy 
and need more spot training. (Or a conspiracy theory: all Beinn (an) Lochains get messed around — Ed.) There are 
also odd cases of apparently correct summit heights disappearing altogether, eg Beinn an Eoin (Sheet 19). 

Numbers aside, the new maps are slowly catching up with the proliferation of forestry extensions (just in time for 
felling), but I’ve seen little evidence of new tracks being mapped. Certainly the mega scar up the south ridge of Carn 
a’Chlamain is absent from the 1997 Sheet 43. 


Thatia wield eS 


the Fiery Shover.- + 


Heaval Upheaval 

The most striking changes are in recent maps of the Western Isles (Sheets 8, 13, 14, 18, 22, 31) where the OS has 
tried to correct previous errors and guesswork in Gaelic hill names. There's clearly been some policy initiative to try 
and tidy up the mess and bring in more consistency. Lots of -vals become -bhals, and a few extra vowels are thrown 
in here and there. The only obvious change for big hill baggers is the renaming of Clisham to An Cliseam, but for the 
connoisseur of lower hills the changes are extensive: 


Old New Old New 

Arnaval Airneabhal Heaval Sheabhal 

Beinn Mheadhonach Beinn Mheadhanach Heishival Mor Theiseabhal Mor 
Ben Cliad Beinn Chliad Husival Mor Huiseabhal Mor 
Ben Corodale Beinn Corradail Kearnaval Cearnabhal 

Ben Raah Beinn Ra Leosaval Leosabhal 

Ben Scrien Beinn Sciathan Marrival Maireabhal 

Ben Tangaval Beinn Tangabhal Mealisval Mealaisbhal 

Ben Tarbert Beinn Tairbeairt Muaithabhal Muaitheabhal 
Bleaval Bleabhal Muldoanich Maol Domhnaich 
Cairn Galtar Carn Ghaltair North Lee Lia’Tuath 
Caiteshal Caiteseal Oreval Oireabhal 
Caultrashal Mor Coltraiseal Mor Roineval Roineabhal 
Ceartaval Ceartabhal Roneval Roineabhal 
Chajpaval Ceapabhal Seaforth Island Eilean Shiphoirt 
Cipeagil Bheag Ciopeagal Bheag South Lee Lia’Deas 
Clisham An Cliseam Stulaval Stulabhal 
Cracaval Cracabhal Suainaval Suaineabhal 
Crogary Mor Crogearraidh Mor Tahaval Tahabhal 
Crogary na Hoe Crogearraidh na Thobha The Hoe An Tobha 
Easaval Easabhal Tirga Mor Tiogra Mor 
Feirihisval Feiriosbhal Toddun Todun 

Forsnaval Forsnatbhal Uisenis Uisinis 
Griomaval Griomabhal Uisgnaval Mor Uisgneabhal Mor 
Guainemol Guaineamol 


(For more on Beinn Ra, see p20 — Ed.) 


Most of these changes seem fair enough, though I’m suspicious of seeing North Lee and South Lee disappear, as 
the new names seem to be dodgy homegrown translations rather than spelling corrections, and they look a bit stupid. 
I'm also not keen on the new names for Muldoanich and Heaval (I’m not saying they’re wrong, | just don’t like them). 
On the other hand, Beinn Corradail looks more plausible and authentic than Ben Corodale, and it's good to see the 
various Ronevals being sorted with a’s and b’s. (Should Muldoanich / Maol Domhnaich have special inviolate status 
due to being, at 153m, the lowest of all Marilyns? Probably not: we might end up with bloody Beinn Nibheis to 
balance things out — Ed.) 

The ironic thing is that changing all these names makes it /ess likely non-Gaelic speakers (ie the vast majority of 
Scots, visitors, walkers, and map users) will say them properly. TAC readers may well know that “Feirihisval” should 
be pronounced “fiery shovel”, but this seems unlikely to become common knowledge. 

Another problem is that you just can't trust the OS to do anything properly. Stulaval wrongly becomes Stuabhal on 
both Sheet 13 and 14 (at least they're consistent), whereas Caiteshal stays as it is on Sheet 13 but becomes 
Caiteseal on Sheet 14. Sorry to ramble on, but it makes you wonder... Is there really any logic in changing Eaval to 
Eaval (Eabhal) instead of just Eabhal? And why does Hecla become Hecla (Thacia)? (Possible typo for Thacla? 
Thacia sounds like Ancient Greek — Ed.) At least the heights are mostly okay, though they've tried to catch us out 
by introducing a new 252m height for Airneabhal while leaving the 257m summit unspotted. Some of us are wise to 
that old trick by now. 


Council Flaps 


Back on the mainland, the only new hill ve managed to find recently is a twin peak on Sheet 17 — Cnoc Coir a’Phuill 
at ND046202 is now twinned with Creag Thoraraidh, recently demoted to 404m but still probably the higher of the pair. 
Don't all rush up there at once. 

Down south, investigation of the big flappy yellow maps shows that Fan Brycheiniog has sprouted a second 
802m summit. It’s the cairn just north of the trig, so anyone who's been along the ridge will have bagged it anyway. 
More serious news is that a couple of Welsh Council Tops seem to have moved, if the boundaries on the latest 
1:25000 maps are to be believed. The top of Carmarthenshire has sensibly shifted to the summit of Fan Foel 
(781m), while the highest Torfaen ground set off south from Cefn Coch but didn’t quite make it up Coety Mountain, 
reaching a high point of around 575m on the east shoulder, then veering south before Mynydd Farteg Fawr (hill of the 
big eggy fart). 

It's always seemed to me unlikely that anyone would intend boundaries to follow shoulders rather than summits, 
but then lots of paths do exactly that, so what do | know? However, if OS boundary cartography is as accurate as 
its spot heighting, then I'm a bit uneasy about some of the County Tops listed in TACit Tables. Anyone who thinks 
they know better than TACit or the OS, please get in touch. Maybe 1’ll take another leaf from Grant Hutchison’s 
evergreen tree and publish official Table updates in a future TAC. However I’m definitely not going to get into Council 
bottoms. Got to leave some openings for others to pursue. 


ae at it REE ESET 


Farewell to a TAG partner? are now harder to make: TAC can stand on its own 492 feet. 
It’s been a while since TAC included an obituary, yet your | But if forced to say which of those four *zines TAC still 
Editor now feels moved to write one. Or asort ofobituary, more | resembles, it’s easy: TAG. The subject doesn’t matter: foot- 
a mini-elegy, since these are valedictory words for another | ball, hills, music, treacle pudding: what does matter is giving 
magazine, rather than for a person. TAC has long maintained | a voice to grassroots enthusiasm and opinionation, making 
reciprocal postings with a variety of other publications and | folk feel part of something which matters enormously to them. 
organisations — it’s a good way to keep in touch, to express | Plus plunging into controversies, shunning commercial 
support and solidarity with like-minded folk in other fields. | intrusions, not being scared to say stuff and publish stuff 
Undoubtedly the most enjoyable of these swaps was with the | and tell folk to get stuffed, nor to risk getting it wrong in 
Edinburgh-based fanzine The Absolute Game, the regular | the hope of getting it right. And to have a laugh. 


arrival of which (in an impenetrable plastic envelope) seemed The two magazines, over the years, wandered similar 
likely to go on for ever. Yet December saw the arrival of what | terrain, paths crossing, occasionally bumping, into one 
purports to be the fifty-fifth and final issue of TAG. Oh no. another, ranting much the same rants. There’s been far more 


Most TAC readers will not have heard of our near-initialsake, | football in TAC than bagging in TAG, but goodness knows 
partly because TAG was never easy to get hold of, partly | how many times we’ve been spoken kindly of in TAG’s “F is 
because it didn’t deal with Scottish hills or indeed any hills, | for Fanzine” review slot. And now, suddenly, it feels a bit 
rather with Scottish football. Yet similarities between TAC | lonely out here. And your Editor feels a bit guilty at never 
and TAG ran deeper than the black-and-white A4 cheapskate | having written that football/hills/egalitarianism piece for TAG. 
format (oddly, whilst they switched from cartoon covers to Pages could be written on how good TAG was, but much 
bubblespeak photographs, we went the other way). Forget | of its ethos was summed up by a sentence from Archie 
shopping, drinking, TV-watching: the two main Scottish | MacGregor’s final editorial moan: “... shockingly low attend- 
Saturday afternoon pastimes are football (spectating and | ances in all four Divisions are swept under the carpet whilst 
playing), and hillgoing. buses from all corners of the country keep a-rollin’ up at 

Back when TAC first appeared, the “Yes, but what is if?” | Ibrox and Parkhead.” Different subject matter, but it doesn’t 
response from those pestered to part with 50p was met with | need explaining why that’s the same basic ethic as in TAC. It 
a mumbled “Sort of a hillwalkers’ Private Eye plus Viz plus | would be wrong to grieve over MacGregor having decided to 
football fanzines like When Saturday Comes or The Absolute | chuck it: he sounds worn down and a bit worn out. It’s the 
Game.” TAC subsequently developed its character and | right, decisive move to make: one day (but not yet awhile), 
house-style and own-little-world-ness, such that comparisons | TAC will similarly say “Enough”’. But it’s sad nonetheless. 
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hill informed 


Dear TAC, 


Stuart Benn’s letter in TAC34 has 
explained a mystery. On 12/6/94 we 
set off from Annat in Glen Torridon to 
climb Maol Chean-dearg. We had a 
pleasant enough walk in, but the cloud 
on the tops didn’t shift. So we found 
ourselves scrambling up the steep 
hillside in search of Butterfield’s 
“obvious line of ascent on the north- 
western corner of the hill”. I don’t think 
we found it. The going was harder 
than I’d expected: loose, bouldery, 
unpleasant, the sort of route you 
would not choose to take if you could 
see more than a few yards. I had 
reached that stage of thinking, I hope 
this isn’t going to get much worse and 
I really don’t fancy going down this 
stuff and I would really quite like 
this to be over, when suddenly a vast 
metal cross loomed out of the mist in 
a most unnerving manner. 

It was sticking out of the crag, and 
on closer inspection (which wasn’t 
easy), we found that the words “He is 
risen” were inscribed on it. Given the 
nature of the terrain, we thought it 
might mark the spot where someone 
had been killed, yet it was wedged 
among, rocks rather than attached as 
you might expect. The explanation 
seems to be that someone had simply 
“turfed it over the cliffs”, as Stuart Benn 
had guessed. 

I know very little about the aero- 
dynamics of large metal crosses (no 
doubt some learned TAC reader will 
enlighten me), but I have to wonder if 
there was some divine intervention 
to ensure it landed in a suitably 


upright position. 


Stirling, 


When the Ordnance Survey 
the wondrous cross 


Dear TAC, 


Re TAC34, pp17-18, I can confirm 
that, at least on 25/9/97, Ben Ledi’s 
spiritual health was fine. I wish that 


I could say the same for Ben Challum; 
this had a fine metal cross on my first 
visit, 16/4/83, which had completely 
vanished on my next, 9/9/90. I have 
also visited Maol Chean-dearg, twice, 
on 29/5/80 and 10/6/90. There was 
no cross on the first occasion and I 
am almost certain not on the second 
either. 


Yours, 
David Purchase 
Bristol 


Ed. — Ah, so the picture (or icon?) 
is coming clearer. Combining the 
evidence from Stuart, Val, and David, 
it seems the cross was erected between 
4/83 and 8/88, then tossed down the 
crags between 8/88 and 6/90. Can we 
narrow this down further? Any claims 
for having done the sacrilegious deed? 


Dear TAC, 


As one of the “TAC worthies” who 
“clutch their foreheads over footling 
Ordnance Survey revisions”, I must 
challenge Grant Hutchison’s assertion 
(TAC34, p4) that Ascraeus Mons on 
Mars (23944m) is the highest point in the 
solar system. Surely such a pedantic 
tabulator should be aware that every so 
often the Sun shoots off massive flares a 
few million miles into space. These must 
be tricky to bag, as you’d have to first 
land on the sun (not easy, there being no 
land) then try to find a likely spot just 
before it set off into space, making sure 
you were surfing out on its leading edge. 
Makes Stac Lee seem quite benign. You 
wouldn’t need waterproofs though. 


Yours, 
Alan Blanco, Glasgow 


Dear Sir, 

For some time, I have been puzzled by 
the picture on this Royal Bank of 
Scotland Mastercard. I am 99.99% 
confident that it is taken from the 
lochan near Signal Rock in Glencoe 
(a popular postcard and calendar view), 
looking south-east, with the hills from 
right to left being: Stob Coire nan 
Lochain / Stob Coire nam Beith / Beinn 
Maol Chaluim / end of ridge from 
Aonach Dubh a’Ghlinne. So, it is 
printed the wrong way round, a mirror 
image. By all means, let a Scottish bank 
feature a pleasant Scottish scene, but 
let’s print it correctly. 

Asa Royal Bank customer, I recently 
received yet more junk mail requesting 
me to apply for this card. I decided to 
phone their Help Line with the query: 
Where is the picture on the card? 
Immediate answer from “this is Kim, 
how can I help?” was Lock Lomond 
in an accent far removed from Scotland. 
I dismissed this as nonsense, but she 
claimed that it used to be Lock Lomond. 
I cannot remember that, and it has 
certainly been in its present form for at 
least two years. She said that she would 
pass on my comments, and phoned 
back a few minutes later with the 


answer: “It is Lock Oich and it is printed 
the wrong way round because it looks 
better that way.” Could TAC confirm 
that I am correct? 

The reversal of photographs is not 
all that uncommon. I quote three more 
examples. Landscapes of Scotland 
has a dust cover of Glencoe the wrong 
way round: looking up the glen with the 
Aonach Eagach on the right. Poucher’s 
Magic of the Highlands has the same 
shot in twice of near Victoria Bridge 
looking west to Starav etc: once as a 
frontispiece the wrong, way round, and 
correctly in the Blackmount section of 
the book. And the book of the BBC2 
programme Zhe Edge had a lovely 
colour picture of that most famous of 
outlines, the Cobbler corrie, printed the 
wrong, way round. How could they do 
that!? 


Yours, 
Roger Bell, Paisley 


Ed. — On my first ever Skye trip, in the 
early eighties, I bought a card-framed 
photograph of another standard view: 
the north end of the ridge from 
Sligachan. Very nice, except, of course 
that Gillean was to the right, Bruach 
na Frithe to the left... 


Rock Signal, 
_Coe Glen, 
near Innes 
“= MacHamish’s 
house 


Dear TAC, 


I was surprised that you allowed to pass 
without comment the claim by Charles 
Everett (TAC34, p13) that Foinaven 
» -(Ganu Mor) summit is north of that of 
Ben Hope. Foinaven certainly has a 
more northerly grid reference, but my 
measuring (from OS9) puts it about 450 
metres south of latitude 58° 25’, whereas 
Ben Hope is only 350 metres south; 
ie, in terms of true north (the real 
criterion), Ben Hope is about 100 
metres north of Foinaven. 

This might also be relevant to 
the Ardnamurchan (furthest west?) 
question posed by Barbara Jones 
(TAC34, p19). However, OS49 
suggests that Corrachadh Mor is 
west of Ardnamurchan Point, though 
by less than she says. 


Yours, 
Ken Stewart 
Coatbridge 


LE ae a 
Dear TAC, 


Re Barbara Jones (TAC32, p6) and 
Steve Weatherill (74C34, pp10-11), 
I keep on meaning to go and read the 
numbers on my local trig point. But, as 
it’s on the traffic island in the middle 
of a busy dual carriageway, it’s never 
avery appealing walk goal. 

What is the most stupidly placed trig 
point in Britain (or elsewhere for that 
matter)? 


Yours, 
Pete Martin 
Leeds 


Ed. — When recently dropping in on 
Mick Furey in Maltby, I was taken 
for a walk round various ploughed 
fields and shown a trig, embedded in 
a hedge, but lovingly tended by Mick. 
Far from being visble from distant 
points, I initially completely missed 
seeing this despite passing less than a 
metre away. Mick may correct me, but 
I think it was at SK514899 on OS111. 
i aa Geta to anne eee cc 


Dear TAC, 


Good to see an outbreak of triggery and 
flushplatery in recent TACs as a yin to 
the yang ofall this Munro revisionism. 
Maybe with the combined knowledge/ 
data of the likes of Barbara Jones and 
Steve Weatherill, TACit could dip its toe 
into the trig table waters? And just what 
did happen to Jethro Lennox, whose 
triggery we read about ages ago? 

A couple of recent trig trips of my 
own illustrate the problems of the 
flushspotter. At Moel Gyw in the 


Clwydian Hills, what looks like a TV 
aerial has been inserted down the 
central hole of the trig, with wires 
leading out of the hole beneath the flush 
bracket. These lead into a large metal 
box which is itself enclosed within a 
metal mesh cage. This structure is flush 
up against the side of the trig on which 
the flush bracket is attached. A few 
small stones have been slotted into the 
gap to protect the wires. 

All this makes it difficult to record the 
flush number, as it can’t be seen clearly. 
My first thought was to trace a finger 
over the flush — the gap was wide 
enough to insert a flat palm. For some 
strange reason, I couldn’t get the hang 
of this trig-braillery. However, on the 


point of giving up, I remembered that, - 


as acontact lens wearer, I always carry 
asmall mirror. By sliding the mirror into 
the gap, I was able to reflect on the 
number. Sad really. Maybe I could 
patent a flush bracket mirror. 
Meanwhile, closer to home at 
Whitwell (5276 on OS120), the trig had 
been demolished, lying on its side in 
three pieces, curiously. The flush plate 
had been removed. And following on 
from Dewi Jones’ letter in TAC34 
concerning trig-condition, for an 
unknown reason, the trig at Higher Shelf 
Stones (0894, OS 110) is painted yellow, 
whilst that on nearby Cock Hill (0596, 
OS110) is painted red. But my nominee 
for best maintained trig goes to Moel 
Farnau, again in the Clwydians. On a 
recent visit, this proved to be whiter 
than white in a radiant thick gloss paint. 
Even in thick mist, sunglasses were re- 
quired to protect the eyes from the glow. 


Stob Ban through Ray-Bans 


And further to my recent observation 
of a political message on a Welsh trig, 
(TAC33, p17) comes this from Druim 
na h-Earba just south of Fort William: 
“English go home — SNP”. No sign 
yet of any advice on a trig d’ Albion. 
Maybe there’s an arcane sect of 
trigoclasts out there — Branch OSsian 
perhaps (which, come to think of it, is 
not that far from Blackburn of Pattack! ) 

Meanwhile, during a recent trip to Glen 
Roy, a thought occurred which may be 
of interest to poker-playing baggers. 
There’s a pair of Leana Mhors as well 
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as three Carn Deargs. Together, esoteric 
baggers could have a “Full House” day 
on the hill. P’ve yet to locate a “flush”, 
which would presumably contain a 
bracket. Maybe Deeside contains a 
“Royal Flush? Perhaps the Ed could 
metamorphose some chess gambits into 
bagging strategies? (Well, funny you 
should say that ... — cryptic Ed.) 

Here’s to a trigtastic °98 and much 
more trigcentricity in TAC. 


Yours flushingly, 
Gary Westwood 
Sheffield 


epee Choma nor eae ama 
Dear Editor, 


Can any of your readers help me with 
some information on two tracks on the 
west coast? They are: (a) Loch Arkaig, 
to Glenfinnan; and (b) Strontian to 
Loch Linnhe via Glen Gour. 

We plan to do these on horseback 
next June. Information which would be 
particularly helpful includes: state of 
path (boulders/boggy/good going); 
burn/river crossings (depth of water 
is not so difficult on horseback, but 
access is, eg overhanging banks); any 
precipitous slopes (bare rock at 45° is 
no fun on horseback); and, especially, 
any peat hags (not good for nags)? 

Old OS maps show a footpath right 
through Glen Gour, but this is missing, 
on the new ones; has anyone been 
through here? Any information very 
gratefully received. 


Yours, 

Fiona Grant 

7, Moor of Balvack, 

Monymusk, Inverurie, 

Aberdeenshire, AB51 7SQ 

email: f.grant@ab.sac.ac.uk 
Lae ee 


Dear TAC, 


My Munro reclassification thoughts run 
like this. Whatever the SMC do must be 
open to complaint, because there are no 
laid-down rules for what makes a Munro. 
I can see no justification for most of the 
changes: they are just points on ridges, 
and Sgor an Iubhair is at least ajunction © 
of ridges and therefore should be left 
Apart from those hills with reascent — 
above 500 feet, the rest are just tinker: 
ing for no good reason. 

It is obvious to me that the SMC | 
should not have any say in the classifi- © 
cation — how did they get the jobinthe _ 
first place anyway? (Well, Munro did © 
first publish in the SMC Journal — Ed.) — 
They can’t do the job properly and 
can give no reason for the changes. The © 
old chestnut that Munro himself was © 


hill informed 


making, changes doesn’t hold water 
as he was making them on the basis 
of reassessment of height — not just, 
as is the case now, lesser men trying 
to make a name for themselves (or 
possibly more money on new books! ) 

I intend to carry on using the 277, 
which by the by over 75% of the 
Munro completists have used for their 
complete rounds, When and if I finish, 
I shall claim on the basis of the 277, 
then go and climb any on the new list 
which I haven’t done. 

Now a criticism of our glorious 
editor, who, in TAC33, admits to 
knowing, a rethink was on the cards 
early in 1996. But does a hint appear 
in the magazine? NO! Why? It seems 
to me that he is saying without him 
there is no consultation, with him there 
is, and therefore it’s okay. Surely the 
decision is still being decided behind 
closed doors; it’s just that the room 
behind the door is bigger. True 
consultation should have included the 
readers of TAC and other magazines, 
and walking and climbing clubs, not 
just the usual suspects plus a couple 
of others to make it look good. 


Yours faithfully, 
John Morris 
Kincardine 
Clacks 


Ed. — It’s not true to say that no hint 
of the upcoming changes appeared in 
the magazine. As far back as Feb/Mar 
1996, TAC26, p13, included a clear 
editorial request for input, which 
could be sent either to TAC or direct 
to Derek Bearhop himself. Indeed, 

several readers picked up on this, and 
their thoughts were passed on. 

There was further mention of the 
consultation process in Stob Press on 
p!3 of TAC28. But even if these notes 
hadn t appeared, it 8 surely simplistic 
to think that mass consultation could 
have taken place on the level which 

John seems to want. Firstly, the sheer 
diversity of Munro-voxpop opinion 
in the last couple of TACs has shown 
— as if it needed showing — how 
downright impossible it would be to 
find a consensus or commonly agreed 
procedure about Munro revision. Its 
like a massive, milling, cranked-up 
Tower of Babel version of the 
problem which besets any committee 
of four or more people: plenty of 
voices heard, bugger all listened 
to, let alone anything achieved.. 
Secondly, confidentiality. Your Ed 
used to be in social work, but it doesn t 
need that kind of background to see 


that Bearhops approach to TACit 
needed to be treated with respect 
and tact. TAC cleared the request for 
input (and for giving Bearhops 
address) before printing, and was 
never going to play wide and fast with 
the approach. Besides, had we abused 
this, Bearhop would have aborted the 
consultation process, and grassroots 
TAC/TACit readers would have been 
denied the first ever communication 
channel to such a revision. Nor 
did any smoke- or flapjack-filled 
rooms host secretive discussions: 
some of the changes pleased your 
Ed, some annoyed him, and several 
co-consultant names are those of 
complete strangers. 


ae ee 
Dear TAC, 


I fully expected the Munro revisions, 
as my other major pastime is watching, 
football (specifically Middlesbrough). 
Over the years, I’ve visited most 
football league grounds, and had got 
to the point at the end of last season 
where I only had six left to visit. 

Then, in the summer, Bolton, Derby, 
Stoke, and Sunderland all got new 
grounds, Macclesfield came into the 
league, and Brighton went to ground- 
share with Gillingham. I’ve now got 
twelve grounds to visit. I suppose it’s 
character building though. 


Yours, 
Graham Bunn 
Stockton-on-Tees 


Ed. — Ah, not having visited 
Macclesfield is akin to having missed 
out An Stuc or Stob Coire Raineach: 
serves you right! But does all this 
mean that Gillingham’s ground has 
to be revisited when Brighton are 
playing there in order for it to count 
for that team? If so, it’s like thinking 
you need to climb, say, Queensberry 
four times because it’s a Marilyn, a 
Graham, an Old Donald and a 
New Donald. Nothing wrong with 
climbing this or any hill four or more 
times of course — such behaviour is 
to be encouraged — but fragmentary 
deconstructed bagging does seem a 
bit odd. Mind you, many baggers, 
strangely, profess to wipe the slate 
clean after each Munro round and, to 
quote Larkin, “begin afresh, afresh, 
afresh”. And, whilst on the subject 
of football grounds, Dewi Jones 
(who has been up Dundreich 27 
times) asks if Porthmadog Town 
has the best ground for hill-viewing: 
13 Marilyns, 16 Hewitts, 22 Nuttalls? 
Eee See eee 
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Dear TAC, 


I climbed my 500th Marilyn yesterday. 
Alone, on a Sabbath. Considering, 
religious matters of course, like whether 
there’d be an eponymous maiden 
awaiting on top? And, did the round 
number matter? We are a civilisation 
based on the decimal system, so 500 
is significant — even the Romans gave 
it a special letter, C. But the decimal 
system is as much a human artefact as 
the patently man-made required 150 
metres (of re-ascent) that define a 
Marilyn: imperialised to 492 feet strips 
this empress to her very briefs. 

My next hill, if I’m spared, will be 
my 501st. Perhaps that number is more 
significant, because it will be exactly 
one quarter or 25% of the British and 
Irish Marilyns (post-revision) total of 
2004. I’m told by one of the High 
Priests that 600 Marilyns is even 
more significant — is this because it 
represents a number significant both 
in decimal and sexagesimal counting 
systems (as used by the Babylonians)? 
Or because it will represent 29.94% of 
Marilyns done? I think we should be 
told. 

And which Marilyn was my fifth 
century conquest? The 426m Broomy 
Law, no less. Celebrated, even. And 
misnamed, because it is heathery not 
broomy on the long southern ridge. I 
fought its ankle-clutching fronds, while 
chewing over the arithmetical aspects 
of the ascent. Suddenly came grass, 
old bent Scots pines, and a top, with 
an upright slab as marker: a metaphor 
for life itself, for it turned out to be a 
false top. Beyond lay the main top ... 
with two split-new erections. (Excuse 
me! Sexagesimal was bad enough, 
but really! — prudish Ed.) On closer 
inspection, these steel skeletons parted 
to reveal a tarmac track running, up from 
the north, and bare dug earth lying 
around like fresh wounds. For this we 
have to thank Orange plc, and a rival 
company. Desecration by non-ionising 
radiation ... You’ re never on your own, 
when you’ve got a mobile phone ... O 
tempora, O mobiles. 


Yours, agnostic on bagging, Calvin- 
istic on summit erections, atheistic on 
vestal Marilyns, 

Pete Drummond. 

Airdrie 
ae 
Dear TAC, 

Before too many good days out are 


spoilt, I must warn Barbara Jones or 
any other prospective stone circle 


visitor that while Aubrey Burl of 
A Guide to the Stone Circles etc fame 
may be an expert in circles, he isn’t at 
map reading. (See TAC33, p18.) | have 
found that some examples of his 
descriptions of how to find circles lack 
crucial detail such as the correct grid 
references and distances between 
points. He also has an annoying habit 
of being, strangely selective in what 
he puts into his book, missing out 
many wonderful standing stones that 
were probably circles once. Then he 
includes any vaguely prehistoric site 
that has a circle in it, while at the same 
time missing wonderful features of 
circles because they are not part of the 
architecture. As the definitions of just 
what constitutes a circle (lots of them 
are oval-shaped anyhow) are still in 
their infancy, I believe there should 
perhaps be a set of rules perhaps? 
Something like a minimum of thirty 
inches high, or included within a 
mighty definitive historic text that 
hasn’t risen to fame as yet. 

Oh, when on the trail of our 
megalithic monuments, don’t forget 
the second-hand shops. I found sev- 
eral good books, like 1970s reprints of 
1950s books, wonderful stuff — but 
I’m still looking for the definitive tome. 


Yours, 

Richard Hakes 

Sheffield 
a a ee mE 
Dear TAC, 


Iam grateful to John Hunston (74C33, 
p18) for reminding me of my alter ego. 
I have indeed contributed in English 
to German-language publications. See, 
for example, my “Czech industry: the 
transition in trade”, in CA Quarterly 
— Wirtschaftsinformationen aus 
Osterreich 3/95. Every bit as gripping 
as my contributions to TAC. 

“The Red Sea Sharks” (Tintin — see 
TAC32, p18) is gripping, stuff as well, 
but the Allan to whom my worthy 
opponent refers went for broken skulls, 
while Bentine went for broken chairs. 
So much for the counterbattery fire.* 
A vous, monsieur Unceton. 


Yours, 
Paul Hesp 
Vienna 


‘How about a 19 Heavy Battery (Spike 
Milligan’s Own) prize for the most 
devastating hit (or, alternatively, the 
biggest dud) in this exchange? 


Ed. — This is losing me: I'm getting 
breakup on reception. But at least it’s 
better than Rushdie versus Le Carré. 


Dear Hewitt, 


One takes great exception to your 
servant, Swan, being allowed space to 
slander one. (TAC34, p/8.) Since a 
gentleman may not engage in dispute 
with members of the lower orders, one 
must take issue with you, Sir. 

One is not “so-called”, nor “self- 
styled”; one was so-named by one’s 
noble parents. Nor is one an “upstart”, 
but an upright member of society. 
Perhaps one is not upright as often as 
one would like, nevertheless, one is 
as upright as circumstances allow. 

For a decade, a mere decade, your 
man was apparently a member of some 
talentless group of degenerate rock 
“musicians” of which one has never 
heard. A decade, Sir? One has spent 
longer in Point Five Gully! 

How dare you allow him to call one 
“a charlatan, fop, and imposter”? One 
doesn’t even like The Charlatans; you 
have seen one’s mode of dress, so must 
vouchsafe that one is not a fop; and 
one has never imposted in one’s life. It 
strikes one that, since one was a young, 
buck (note lower case) many decades 
before this snivelling wretch was mis- 
begotten, it is he who is the imposter. 
Since he uses “Young Bucks” as a 
title, it is obvious that he is under the 
impression that he coined the 
phrase, when in fact it has been in 
common usage on one’s Irish estates 
for centuries. 

One must insist that you severely 
chastise this miserable oaf for his 
impertinence. In the event of your 
failure so to do, one will be obliged 
to dispatch one of one’s sturdiest 
grooms to administer a damned good 
thrashing to him. 


Yours etc, 

Michael Furey Esq 
Castle Furey 

The Dukeries 


SS a ee ee a 
Dear TAC, 


Grant Hutchison doesn’t know his 
Otses from his Tsodilos. ([4C34, p3.) 
While we can’t claim to be experts on 
world tops and bottoms, we can claim 
to have been up the biggest of the 
Tsodilo Hills (called the Male Hill — 
the others being the Female and 
Child hills), and can assure Mr 
Hutchison there were no Otses to be 
seen. In fact there wasn’t much of 
anything to be seen except a vast 
expanse of Kalahari thornveld and 
the hellish sandy track we’d just spent 
five hours driving, down. 
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We believed at the time we were 
climbing the second highest hill in 
Botswana, the highest being Otse on 
the other side of the country, as Mr 
Hutchison first claimed. If he is now 
to be believed, he has not only come 
up with a hill name change but has 
moved the highest hill some consider- 
able distance. 

Should Mr Hutchison still be in any 
doubt about which hill we are talking 
about here, we should point out to him 
that it is unlikely that another would 
feature the Female Tsodilo’s distinctive 
Bushman rock paintings — a highly 
animated group called “The Dancing 
Penises”’. 

And so they do. 


Yours in confusion, 
Mags Hunter / Richard Selman 


“A highly animated group called 
‘The Dancing Penises”’ 


TAC36 will appear in late 
March 1998: after churning 
out three issues in around 
four months, your Editor 
and his trusty allies need 
to lie down for a while. 
Thanks to everyone who 
has supported the magazine 
during 1997, through send- 
ing in articles and letters 
for publication, through 
writing nice snails / emails 
of support and encourage- 
ment, or simply through 
splashing out 50p every 
couple of months. Here’s 
hoping for a half-decent 
snowy winter for once; 
have a Happy Christmas 
and a TACky New Year. 


pouLrosyur [ITY 


and they call it democracy ... 


Fashions change, but not those in the decadent world of estate management, 
here it’s a perennial retro look, with flannel forever in vogue. This is very 
much the case in Glenfeshie, where attempts to stitch together a conservation 
consortium were overtaken by the undue haste with which Will Woodland 
Trust, heavily criticised for their brief and feckless tenure, passed the buck 
(and the stag, and the hind) to Klaus Helmersen, a Danish multi-millionaire 
clothes designer. His company, Danstrup Lund Holdings (formerly Carli Gry) 
has assets of £200 million. The exact figure paid for Feshie is unclear, but 
reports speak of “substantially more” than the £6 million price tag (which 
means a swift £2 million mark-up for WWT). This was an off-the-rail 
purchase for Helmersen, whose only other land, in Denmark, consists of two 
small estates, Danstrup and Nyrup, plus the island of Lang. These give him 
little grounding in landownership issues (and none in the Scottish context), yet he should be allowed the benefit of the doubt 
for now at least. But it’s worrying to hear he’s a tiller boy, a yacht-owner, a fan of sailing and hunting. Indeed, a Danstrup 
spokesperson said of the deal, “We are mostly involved in good old-fashioned farming and forestry ... interested in Glenfeshie 
from a forestry point of view, and have bought the property as a going concern.” The Danish press have, unsurprisingly, 
expressed wonderment at all this: not so much at Helmersen himself, but at Scotland for allowing a non-national with little 
track record to waltz in waving his wad and walk off with a prime tract of eco-sensitive land. Helmersen “has stuck his hand 
into a wasp’s nest” said one Danish paper; and, already, the wires of protest/concern have been buzzing loudly, with drones 
and groans of dismay from such as Simon Pepper of the WWF, Roger Crofts at SNH, Dave Morris of the Ramblers — and, 
ironically, from Brian Wilson of some non-interventionist ruling party or other. 


The Government has also been trying on the clothes of the absentee landlord in Knoydart, and is finding that they fit very 
comfortably, thank you. Here, the Knoydart Foundation (a locally-based and long-established consortium latterly inspired 
by the success of similar groupings in Assynt and on Eigg) has bid to take over the famous estate — a move akin to the 
workers’ buyouts occasionally seen in the coal and car industries. No real chance here though, since hopes of seeing the fund 
boosted by central money were quickly scotched when the National Heritage Lottery Fund (bigwig: Chris Smith MP and 
Munroist) turned its back, preferring to splash out instead on such essentials as the Mandelson Dome and all manner of other 
Londoncentric japes and junkets. 

But another Munroist has wearied of waiting for the gravy train which never arrives, and has set out to do things differently. 
When Irvine Butterfield attempted to raise £200 for the fund at the recent Dundee Mountain Film Festival, he was so struck 
by the speed at which this was achieved that he decided to tackle the matter head-on, by starting a grassroots appeal to buy 
Beinn na Caillich, the wonderful 785m Corbett in Knoydart. This obviously needs vast support from hill folk, but such is the 
concern at (and disaffection with) Government inaction, Irvine feels it’s a goer. He’s not doing this in his role as trustee of the 
JMT, rather in a loose coalition with the Knoydart Foundation. It’s very early days as yet, but two methods of fundraising 
have already been established: there are collecting tins in the Munros shops in Aberfeldy and Pitlochry (see Outlets on p2 
for addresses); and a bank account has been made available under the name of The Knoydart Foundation, a/c number 
01956737 at the Bank of Scotland in Mallaig, sort code 80-08-94. More details available from an office on the estate itself, 
tel 01687-462906, or fax 01687-462905. Since every penny counts, and to avoid wastage on needless bureaucracy, donors 
are asked not to request formal receipts, rather just to keep an eye on account details to confirm any pay-ins. Letters of 
support/encouragement to Irvine and/or the Foundation can be forward via TAC. Maybe this marks the start of a whole new 
groundswell of public action in crucial land issues; certainly something needs doing, since those in power, for all their fine 
words, are proving to be little more than wittering timewasters. 


CONFIDENTIAL 


MEMO FROM: Sheila Munro 
TO: TAC 

DATE: 12 Nov 

REF: Lilos 


I am writing to ask if TAC readers could help me compile a definitive list of lists of 
lists (LILO). I have so far identified four lists of lists (LILTS), viz. the TAClilt, 
the McSlilt, the S.Mclilt, together with my own Munrolilt. 


To give you a flavour, my own Munrolilt has Original Munros & Tops, Original Munros 
(revised), Munros (revised again [ra]), Munros rara, Munros rarara, Murdos (+ ra + 
rara), Murdos rara, Small Mungos, Corbetts ra, Donalds rarara, Marilyns rararara, 
Donalds rara, Hewitts ra, Grahams ra, Hutchisons Tops and Bottoms rarara, etc. 


My lilo will be in ascending order of the number of lists each lilt contains. I am also 
compiling a list of people who own a complete collection of lists within each lilt. 
Anyone who has a complete collection of all the lists within all the lilts will be able 
to claim from me a special lilo award. 


